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Various means have been adopted in other 
countries to overcome some of the dis- 
advantages of fixed pension payments. 
The most serious disadvantage of fixed 
pension payments is the fact that bene- 
fits, being stationary, fall behind the 
rising cost of living. One method of 
coping with this problem varies pension 
amounts in direct relation to changes in 
the cost of living. Another, currently 
discussed in Canada and elsewhere, ties 
pensions to the national earnings level. 
In France, the so-called distribution 
technique is prevalent. 

The distribution technique is some 20 
years old. It is based on the distribu- 
tion to persons already retired of funds 
derived not from their own past pension 
contributions (plus employer contribu- 
tions) but from contributions which are 
currently being made by active workers 
and their employers. Thus, if the total 
of the pension contributions collected 
from those at work this year is 10 times 
the total contributed for those at work 
10 years ago, the amount available for 
distribution this year to persons al- 
ready retired is 10 times the amount 
available for distribution 10 years ago 
to persons then receiving pensions. In 
other words, the amount of the pension 
is tied to the level of current contri- 
butions to the pension fund. 

The fraction of the current pension 
fund to which a retiree is entitled is 
proportional to the number of "pension 
points" which he earned when he was at 
work and contributing to the fund. The 
number of pension points credited to a 
worker in a given year is proportional 
to the ratio of his own contributions 
and those of his employer to the total 
contributions received by the fund in 
that year. Thus, if the pension con- 





tributions for a worker in a given year 
amount to one-millionth of the total 
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contributions received inthat year, the 
worker is credited with one-millionth 
of the pension points credited by the 
fund in that year. 

Theoretically, such a system could 
call for the complete dispersal in each 
month or year of the exact amount col- 
lected in the month or year immediately 
preceding. It is customary, however, 
to take steps to avoid wide fluctuation 
in pension benefits from month to month, 
or from year to year, resulting from 
fluctuations in employment totals (and 
in corresponding contribution totals), 
as well as in the number of pensioners 
(and pension point totals). Peaks and 
valleys in pension payments under this 
system are avoided by forecasting con- 
tributions receivable and benefits pay- 
able in the next 10 years, on the basis 
of demographic and economic factors, 
and balancing out the pension payments 
accordingly. To this end, a proportion 
of the contributions received each year 
is set aside ina “stability reserve," 
and the amount of pension payments is 
determined in part by correlating the 
number of pension points expected to be 
payable in the next 10 years with the 
amount of the stability reserve expected 
to be accumulated in the same period. 

Under the distribution system, the 
only guarantee that the contributing 
worker of today has that he will receive 
a pension when he retires is the prob- 
ability that, at that time, his place 
as a worker will be taken by other con- 
tributors who also will have confidence 
in the continuance of the system. An- 
other rather unusual feature of the sys- 
tem is its total lack of dependence on 
interest ratesor rates of return on the 
investment of pension funds. 

Under French legislation, a pension 
institution operating on the distribu- 
tion system must (a) be independent of 
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the businesses of the participating em- 
ployers; (b) obtain the approval of the 
Ministry of Labor for its statutes and 
regulations; (c) have a board of direc- 
tors consisting equally of representa- 
tives of employers and workers; (d) 
publish an annual report onits receipts, 
expenditures, and operations; and (e) 
invest at least 50 percent of its re- 
serve in Government securities. 

The oldest French pension plan based 
on the distribution system is that ap- 
plying to supervisory employees, estab- 











lished in 1947 and now operated through 
70 pension institutions affiliated with 
the General Association of Pension In- 
stitutions for Supervisors.1/ The con- 
tributions range from 2 to 6 percent of 
the salary from the employees and from 
6 to 12 percent from the employers. The 
normal retirement age is 65 years. The 
widow of a retiree may receive up to 60 
percent of his retirement benefit, and 
an orphan up to 30 percent. Changes in 
the situation of the plan in the years 
of its operation are as follows: 


1948 End of 1964 

Number of participating employees....cesccscccee 224,000 842,000 
Number of TOMEI. 6, Chews ond bbae se hberdebeeaas 28,000 168,000 
Number of pensionersS..ccrccccccccccccsecsccesccs 15,000 182,000 
Ratio of pensioners to contributors (percent)... 7 20 
Value of a pension point (in new francs; 

l PO POT ian cus ota bodnsabdécdacbie dadasee 053 285 
Salary index of the participating employees..... 100 460 


In 1964, the plan received the equiva- 
lent of US$318 million in contributions 
and paid the equivalent of US$275 mil- 
lion in pensions. The stability reserve 
at the end of 1964 amounted to the equiv- 
alent of US$266 million, which corre- 
sponds to the total pension obligations 
for about a year 

Another prominent French pension plan 
based on the distribution system covers 
such groups as clerical employees and 
wage earners. This plan was established 


in 1957 by an agreement between the 
national employers' federation and the 
national federations of trade unions. 
It is operated through 56 pension insti- 
tutions affiliated with the National 
Association of Pension Institutions for 
Workers. The contributions range from 
1.0 to 1.6 percent of earnings from em- 
ployees and from 1.5 to 2.4 percent from 
employers. Changes in the situation of 
the plan in the years of its operation 
may be summarized as follows: 





End of 1958 October 1964 

Number of participating employeeS.....ccecccceses 727,000 3,200,000 

Mumber OF £LrmB.ccocccccccccccccccccccvcccccccces 12,000 163,000 

Number of penSioners.....ccccccccccccccccccccece 50,000 753,000 

Ratio of pensioners. to contributors (percent)... 7 23 
Value of a pension point (in new francs; 

T WPBUSSO 208) ccccccccccccccvonccccccceceeeee 16 24 


In 1963, the plan received the equiva- 
lent of US$174 million in contributions 
and paid the equivalent of US$98 million 
in pensions. The stability reserve at 
the end of 1963 amounted to the equiva- 
lent of US$241 million, which corresponds 
to the total pension obligations for 
about 2% years. 

One reason for the popularity of the 
distribution system of pension payments 
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in France, as against a system of fixed 
pensions, is the experience of the French 
people with the sharp bite of inflation 
in past periods. 





1/ The description given here of two 
French pension plans, and certain other 
information in this article, is based 
on an analysis made by the manager of 
Esso Pension Institutions in France. 
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Canadian manpower policy has developed 
significantly since 1964, when the Gov- 
ernment's regionally oriented unemploy- 
ment measures were publicly criticized, 
particularly by labor and independent 
economists, as inadequate (LDA, July 
1964, pp. 7-8). One effect of the de- 
velopment is the drop in the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate for Canada 
from 4.9 in January 1964 to 3.5 in Jan- 
vary 1966. 

By the end of 1965, the Government had 
become fully committed tothe recowmenda- 
tion of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) that 
an active unified manpower policy be used 
as an integral part of general economic 
and social policy. While fiscal and 
monetary measures are aimed at long-term 
stimulation of economic growth, the fora- 
er method of dealing with manpower prob- 
lems onan ad hoc basis hasbeen replaced 
by a concerted approach in which the 
Government cooperates with management 
and labor at the Federal and Provincial 
level onan integrated plan for utiliza- 
tion of the country's manpower resources. 
New programs have been adopted and co- 
ordinated with improved or expanded 
existing programs to achieve the twin 
goals of (a) reducing the remaining 
pockets of unemployment and creating new 
employment and (b) supplying the skilled 
manpower needed to exploit the country's 
vast natural resources and assure con- 
tinued industrial expansion. These pro- 
grams also constitute an important part 
of Canada's “war against poverty." 


Administration. As afirst step toward 
an integrated policy, the National Em- 
ployment Service (NES) had been trans- 
ferred from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to the Department of Labour 
in April 1965. The transfer was offici- 


CANADA STRENGTHENS MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


ally announced as_ intended to correct 
the negative public image of the NES 
when it was closely associated with the 
payment of unemployment benefits, but 
also, and more important, to "make a 
further contribution toward the realiza- 
tion of an active and fully coordinated 
manpower policy as a major element in 
our country's total economic and social 
development." As envisaged by the tri- 
partite Economic Council of Canada, 
established in 1963 to advise the Gov- 
ernment on economic and manpower policy, 
the NES is to be the key operational 
agency for implementing manpower policy, 
with greatly expanded facilities and 
authority to promote the geographic and 
occupational mobility of the labor force 
as may be required by the Nation's 
rapidly developing economy. 

On December 17, 1965, the Prime Min- 
ister announced plans for an even sore 
sweeping reorganization, whose principal 
feature is the creation of a new Depart- 
ment of Manpower. The Department, for 
which Parliamentary approval is expected 
by mid-1966, would combine all elements 
of manpower policy under one roof. 


Manpower Mobility Program. A new Man- 
power Mobility Programhas been launched, 


administered by the NES, which goes con- 
siderably beyond earlier measures toward 
maintaining a high level of employment 
and balancing out localized manpower 
surpluses and shortages. Effective De- 
cember 18, 1965, short-term unemployed 
workers and those facing permanent lay- 
off, whose prospects of finding suitable 
full-time employment in their locality 
are unfavorable and who have a firm job 
offer in a labor-short area beyond cona- 
miting distance, are eligible for loans 
on liberal terms to cover moving and re- 
settlement costs for themselves and their 
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families. Outright grants are provided 
for (a) the long-term unemployed (at 
least 4 of the last 6 months), (b) the 
unemp loyed who have completed government- 
approved training or vocational rehabil- 
itation courses, and (c) key skilled 
workers needed by firms receiving devel- 
opment grants under the Area Development 
Incentive Act (described later). The 
grants for workers with dependents may go 
as high as C$1,000 (US$930). (Similar 
types of assistance exist or are under 
consideration for certain categories of 
agricultural workers, e.g., seasonal 
harvest workers, part of whose transpor- 
tation costs is paid by the Government.) 
To finance the Manpower Mobility Pro- 
gram, aC$5 million (US$4.7 million) re- 
volving fund was established for the 
loans and C$5 million was appropriated 
for the grants. 

Labor mobility is further encouraged 
by the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, 
effective last January, which feature 
transferability of benefits for employ- 
ees in private enterprise throughout 
Canada. (See LDA, October 1965, pp. 1-3.) 


Manpower Consultative Service. The 
Government's Manpower Consultative Serv- 
ice, established late in 1964 (LDA, April 
1965, p. 21), provides technical and 
financial assistance to labor and man- 
agement who join in advance planning to 
alleviate the effects of automation and 
technological change at the company or 
nlant level. A number of these "man- 
power assessment incentive" agreements 
have been concluded under the auspices 
of the Service in various industries 
faced with automation, reorganization, 
or the phasing-out of operations. (As 
an example of the spread of automation, 
the number of computers used in Canada 
increased almost tenfold, from 89 to 820, 
over the last 5 years, and 70 more were 
on order as of June 1965). 





Training and Retraining. To assess 
the Nation's training needs and possi- 
bilities more accurately, the National 
Technical and Vocational Advisory Coun- 
cil established inMay 1965 a government- 
industry Industrial Training Committee 
empqwered to set up subcommittees for 





specific industries. A pilot project by 
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one committee, in Sarnia, Ontario, is 
studying ways to overcome severe short- 
ages of qualified construction workers. 

For occupational mobility, government 
supervised and subsidized training fa- 
cilities and courses are available to 
both employed and unemployed adults un- 
der programs based on the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act of 
1960. As of early 1965, adult training 
and retraining programs under Federal- 
Provincial arrangements reached some 
110,000 persons, among them 7,800 work- 
ers enrolled in government-assisted 
classes within industry toupgrade their 
skills or acquire new ones. Unemployed 
workers are trained free of charge and 
may continue to receive unemployment 
compensation or, if not eligible for 
such compensation, are paid training 
allowances. The government- supervised 
and supported training and vocational 
guidance programs for young people have 
increasingly placed emphasis on (a) ac- 
quisition of skills in great demand, 
(b) preparing students for adjustment 
to occupational change, and (c) encour- 
aging them to goonto higher education. 

The Federal Government's share of the 
cost of Provincial training programs, 
used mainly for the construction of new 
facilities, ishigh--at present, 75 per- 
cent, which is to be reduced to 50 per- 
cent after 1967. The Government also 
pays 90 percent of the trainees' allow- 
ances. A recent amendment to the train- 
ing act has raised the Federal Govern- 
ment's contribution for on-the-job train- 
ing to between 50 and 75 percent of the 
cost, depending on the type of program. 


Programs for Special Groups. Special 
programs to further the employment of 
women, older workers, and the _ handi- 
capped, which have existed for some time, 
have been intensified. In the 10 years 
since 1954, when the Women's Bureau was 
established in the Department of Labour, 
the number of women among the employed 
labor force. had increased by 58.4 per- 
cent (compared with a corresponding in- 
crease of 16.1 percent for men). To 
stimulate the employment and on-the-job 
training of long-term unemployed older 
workers, the Government, under an exper- 
imental program initiated in 1963, shares 
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in the employers' expense for "breaking 
in" such workers, paying 50 percent of 
the employee's wages up to a maximum of 
C$75 (US$70) a month for as long as a 
year. The experience gained under this 
program has suggested further steps in 
this direction, and a comprehensive na- 
tional plan is now in preparation. 

The Federal-Provincial vocational re- 
habilitation program, begun in 1952, is 
being greatly strengthened and expanded 
as an important element in Canada's over- 
all manpower policy. While in the past 
it was concerned largely with rehabili- 
tating the physically ormentally handi- 
capped, the concept has been broadened 
to include such other groups as those 
"disadvantaged" by lack of education or 
skill. For all of them, the Government 
plans tomake available the same special 
counseling, assessment, treatment, and 
training as for the physically disabled, 
so as to facilitate their entry or re- 
entry into the labor force. As stated 
by Ian Campbell, National Coordinator 
of Civilian Rehabilitation, "Canada re- 
quires the productive capacity of the 
handicapped for humanitarian as well as 
economic reasons." Persons who have com- 
pleted vocational rehabilitation courses 
will be eligible for travel grants under 
the new Manpower Mobility Program, en- 
abling them to take up employment in 
other areas if necessary. 


Area Development Program. The Govern- 
ment has also expanded its efforts, ini- 
tiated in 1960, to bring jobs to workers 
who cannot benefit readily from mobility 
programs. These workers are in areas 
where economic growth has been lagging 
and which suffer from chronic high un- 
employment, underemployment, and low 
family incomes. Under the Area Develop- 
ment Program of 1963 (due to expire on 
March 31, 1967), more than 250 firms had 
indicated by mid-1965 their intention 
to take advantage of tax incentives and 
to establish plants that willultimately 
employ over 18,500 workers inthe desig- 
nated areas and create an equal number 
of additional jobs in the construction, 
Supply, and service industries. In ad- 
dition, 260 firms planned to invest in 
extensions of plants already located in 
designated areas, making them eligible 





for accelerated depreciation allowances 
under the program. 

Experience with this legislation showed 
that itdoes not reach many of the firms, 
particularly smaller ones of a type well 
suited to conditions in these areas, 
which need help with initial financing 
more than through tax concessions. Con- 
sequently, the Government on June 30, 
1965, enacted anew 6-year area develop- 
ment program offering tax-free capital 
grants for newly established facilities 
or significant plant expansion. The leg- 
islation, which applies to a consider- 
ably larger geographic area than the 
previous measure, calls for close liaison 
between eligible firms and the NES to 
ensure that workers are trained for the 
skills necessary to take full advantage 
of the new employment opportunities. 

The program is administered by the 
Area Develdpment Agency in the Depart- 
ment of Industry, which also furthers 
regional improvement generally, in addi- 
tion to the activities of such special 
bodies as the Atlantic Development Board. 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
ment Administration programs operate 
specifically to improve the use of land 
and raise incomes and employment oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. 













































Seasonal Unemployment Measures. Unem- 
ployment during Canada's long; severe 


winter season continues to be minimized 
by several means which have proved in- 
creasingly effective. An annual cam- 
pasgn is conducted throughout the coun- 
try to induce employers and the general 
public to raise employment during these 
months by appropriate timing of renova- 
tions, repairs, and purchases. Federal 
departments and agencies are required to 
schedule their construction, repair, or 
maintenance projects for winter or ex- 
plain why they cannot. Under the Munici- 
pal Winter Workers Incentive Program, 
inaugurated in 1958, the Federal Govern- 
ment shares the cost of certain local 
construction and similar projects if 
undertaken in winter although normally 
done at other times. This program, which 
was revised in 1963-64, was expected to 
provide an estimated 6,232,955 man-days 
of employment for more than 115,000 
workers in the 1965-66 winter season. 
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The Winter House Building Incentive 
Program, introduced in 1963, provides 
for a cash bonus of C$500 (US$465) through 
the Department of Labour to the owner- 
builder or the first purchaser of a house 
on which the major pert of the construc- 
tion is completed during the period from 
December 1 to March 31. During the 4 
winter months of 1964-65, the Government 
spent about C$17 million (US$15.8 mil- 
lion) in bonuses for construction in- 
volving 205,000 jobs on-site and in un- 
dertakings concerned with manufacturing 
and transporting of building materials. 


Immigration Policy. Finally, realiz- 
ing that Canada's own trained manpower 
resources would be inadequate, despite 
all efforts, to meet the need for tech- 
nicians and skilled workers in a wide 
variety of occupations, the Government 
has embarked on a drive to attract for- 
eigners with the desired skills. In 
1957, facedwith the threat of recession, 
the Government had restricted immigra- 
tion in order to stem the heavy inflow 
of the immediate postwar years. By 
early 1962, however, when Canada's tra- 








ditional sources for skilled manpower in 
Western Europe no longer kept pace with 
the requirements of its own economy, new 
régulations were issued which in effect 
welcomed immigrants fromany part of the 
world who possessed the education and 
training needed tomake their successful 
establishment in Canada a good possi- 
bility. In June 1965, the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration announced 
that Canada needs 150,000 foreign tech- 
nicians and skilled workers within the 
next 2 years. He toured Europe to open 
new immigration offices and step up re- 
cruitment. Immigration staffs in 21 
countries are kept advised on available 
employment opportunities, which are also 
advertised on radio and television, 
Foreign journalists and communications 
personnel are offered free promotional 
tours in Canada. Newly arrived immi- 
grants are not only made to feel at 
home with free language and citizenship 
classes and textbooks but are also giv- 
en social, medical, and welfare assist- 
ance,--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa; Interna- 
tional Labour Review, June 1964; and 
New York Times. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Department of Economic Affairs: A 
Self-Appraisal. Summing up its achieve- 
ments in 1965, the first year of its 
existence, the Department of Economic 
Affairs stated: "The principles of the 
policy for productivity, prices, and in- 
comes have gained wide support, and the 
majority of the reports of the National 
Board [for Prices and Income] have been 
generally accepted. The Trades Union 
Congress and the employers are cooperat- 
ing in the early warning system [for 
price increases and changes in pay and 
conditions of employment (LDA, Nov. 1965, 
pp. 6-7)]. But to change long-estab- 
lished habits of thought on wages, prices 
and the organization of work takes time, 
and meanwhile anumber of past decisions 
for increases have taken effect. So 
while it is possible to point to indi- 
vidual prices or settlements which would 
have been higher but for the work of the 
National Board, the point has not yet 
been reached when their impact is read- 
ily apparent on the economy as a whole, 
though retail prices have recently been 
rising rather less than might have been 
expected from past movements in labour 
costs and import prices." 

The Department's self-appraisal eval- 
uated its accomplishments and the prob- 
lems still facing it: "Given the size 
of the task, and the little time there 
has sofar been to tackle it, the degree 
of success achieved, limited though it 
is, is encouraging. But the matching 
of income growth to the rise in produc- 
tivity still remains a crucial problem 
in carrying out ourplans for paying our 
way in the world and at the same time 
speeding up output at home. It must be 
clearly understood that the only alter- 
Native to a policy for productivity, 
prices and incomes is widespread unem- 
ployment and deflation, and a lower real 
Standard of living than we could other- 
wise achieve."--British Government Pub- 











Private Training Programs Show Slow 





Progress. The now-defunct Industrial 
Training Council, in its final report 
published in late 1965, stated that dur- 
ing the 6 years of its existence, indi- 
vidual firms, ingeneral, made only slow 
progress in developing their own train- 
ing arrangements. 

The council was set up in 1958 by the 
British Employers' Confederation, the 
Trades Union Congress (TUC), and the 
boards of the nationalized industries to 
keep worker recruitment and training un- 
der review, provide encouragement and 
help to industries in training matters, 
and disseminate information regarding 
aspects of training common to more than 
one industry. In 1964, this council was 
replaced, under the Industrial Training 
Act of that year, by the advisory Central 
Training Council, composed of represen- 
tatives of management, labor, the na- 
tionalized industries, Industrial Train- 
ing Boards, and other groups (LDA, June 
1964, pp. 3-4). 

According to the Industrial Training 
Council's final report, the factors re- 
tarding the development of training 
programs by individual enterprises in- 
cluded: 

--Lack of appreciation by firms of the 
economic advantages to themselves, their 
workers, and their industry of modern 
systematic training programs for skilled 
as well as unskilled workers. 

--Lack of understanding by firms of 
the principles of sound training and 
methods of applying them to particular 
circumstances. 

--Belief by firms that learning a job 
is mainly the responsibility of the in- 
dividual worker and that the cost of his 
training should be shared by him or, in 
some cases, borne entirely by others. 

--Unwillingness of firms to face the 
difficulties of introducing economical 
training methods, suited to the type of 
work to bé done, where these involve 
departures from existing practices and 
tradition. 





















The report expressed the belief that 
the 1964 Industrial Training Act was 
well suited to help remove these atti- 
tudes if industrial training centers 
could induce employers to accept respon- 
sibility for training their own workers. 


In this connection, the report recommen- 
ded that training schemes for workers 
or apprentices should be developed in 
conformity with detailed job analyses 
and nationally applicable training stan- 
dards.--U.S. Embassy, London. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








ISRAEL 


Occupational Changes of Immigrants 


Analyzed. About 44 percent of the male 
immigrants have changed occupations since 
arriving inIsrael, according to Pamphlet 
No. 27 of the Israeli Population and 
Housing Census, 1961, devoted to Pro- 
fessions in the Countries of Origin. 
The data apply to males who were in the 
25-54 age group on the date of their 
arrival and who were under age 60 at the 
time of the census. 

The most significant factor in the 
occupational change appears to be the 
level of education of immigrants; only 
25 percent of those with 13 years or more 
of schooling changed their occupation, 
compared with 57 percent of those with 











less education. The manpower needs of 
the country enabled 66 percent of the 
arriving clerks and professionals to 
continue working in their occupation; 76 
percent of those who had worked abroad 
as traders, commercial representatives, 
or retail sales clerks, however, changed 
their occupation. 

Of those who changed occupations, 52 
percent were from Africa and Asia and 40 
percent from America and Europe. Only 
2-3 percent of the immigrants were farm- 
ers before coming to Israel, as against 
13 percent at the time of the census. 
The census also showed that more African 
and Asian immigrants (25 percent) than 
American and European immigrants (8 per- 
cent) had become farmers.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tel Aviv. 








FAR EAST 








AUSTRALIA 


Dockworkers' Unions Receive SetbackUn- 
der 1965 Legislation. The Australian 
Stevedoring Industry Act was amended in 
October 1965 to reduce the influence of 
the Communist-dominated Waterside Work- 
ers' Federation (WWF) on dock operations. 
The amendment transferred the exclusive 
right to recruit dockworkers from the 
WWF to the Australian Stevedoring Indus- 
try Authority (ASIA) and gave the ASIA 
power to impose penalties on the WWF, as 
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well as on its members, for engaging in 
illegal work stoppages. 

The WWF is the most powerful organi- 
zation of dockworkers in Australia, 
partly because it has had the exclusive 
privilege to recruit workers for . the 
shipping industry for almost two decades. 
This right was given to the WWF in 1947, 
when awartime agency (Australian Steve- 
doring Commission) was made permanent, 
and was continued when the Commission 
became the Stevedoring Board and, later 
(1954), the ASIA, Before October 1965, 
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the WWF referred workers for registra- 
tion with the ASIA and then provided 
such workers to fill ASIA's daily hire 
quotas. The amendment now authorizes 
the ASIA to hire directly. 

For anumber of years, the WWF, partic- 
ularly its largest branches in Melbourne 
and Sydney, has been under the domination 
of Communist elements. According to a 
background report prepared for Parlia- 
ment by the Government, the WWF leader- 
ship, claiming that its federation re- 
ceives harsher penalties than other 
unions under the compulsory arbitration 
system, has used its power to disrupt 
waterfront operations. The importance 
of these operations is demonstrated by 
the fact that exports and imports com- 
bined account for almost 30 percent of 
the Australian gross national product. 
Disruption of port operations by the 
WWF in the past has occurred through 
its failure to fill hiring quotas set 
by the ASIA and through illegal stop- 
pages. Work stoppages are illegal if 
conducted during the time the workers 
and the employers are engaged in arbi- 
tration proceedings; during the life of 
an award resulting from proceedings 
under the compulsory arbitration and 
conciliation system; or during the life 
of a contract which contains a no-strike 
clause. 

Previous attempts to curb the WWF and 
bring a measure of industrial peace to 
the waterfront were not consistently 
effective. In 1954, for example, an 
amendment to the law took away the ex- 
clusive hiring privilege from the WWF, 
but the new arrangement was not imple- 
mented because the WWF agreed to a com- 
promise and, for a short period, the 
Situation on the waterfront remained 
quiet. In 1956, as a consequence of the 
quiet interlude, provisions for exclusive 
recruitment by the WWF were reinstated 
in the law. By 1961, however, the sit- 
uation had worsened, and the law again 
was changed. Workers who engaged in 
illegal strikes could be penalized by 
(a) deduction of 4 days' credit toward 
long-service leave, (b) imposition of a 
fine up to A£500 (US$1,125), and (c) 
loss of attendance pay (amounts paid to 
workers who receive no assignment even 
though they show up for work). 


Despite these penalties, the WWF con- 
tinued tocall its members off thedocks, 
primarily to engage in demonstrations 
over political issues, such as South 
Africa's apartheid policy and the U.S. 
involvement in South Viet-Nam. Accord- 
ing to the Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service, the loss of time per 
worker employed in all industry has not 
been more than 3 hours per year during 
the 5years ending June 30, 1965, whereas 
the average losses per waterside worker 
were: 


Fiscal year Hours 


1960-61. cc ccccecsescccccccscsccs S503 
1961-62... cvcccccccccesesccccccee 17.4 
1962-63. .ccewenesccccccccecccccce 49.9 
1963-66. ccccesececcccsccvcescess” 2ee0 
1964-65... ccccivcrcccccscceccccces. S703 


Because of this record of the WWF, the 
Government decided that stronger steps 
were necessary. The new law has not only 
taken away from the WWF the exclusive 
recruiting privilege, but also has de- 
prived the union of its registered sta- 
tus--i.e., its standing before the Court 
of Industrial Arbitration and the Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission (CCAC). In addition, if it 
continues to engage in illegal stoppages, 
the union could lose its designation as 
the chief representative of the workers 
in bargaining proceedings with the ASIA 
and the employers, and as a result, 
might be denied the privilege of leasing 
property (e.g., union offices) from the 
Stevedoring Authority, thus forfeiting 
its easy access to the workers on the 
job. Individual workers -involved in 
illegal stoppages could have their reg- 
istrations with the ASIA suspended or 
revoked, effectively denying them emp loy- 
ment on the docks. 

Other reforms, instituted by the amend- 
ment in 1965, relate to appeals from 
disciplinary actions directed against 
workers by the ASIA. Under the amend- 
ment, aworker who receives a suspension 
of 1 to 7 days for minor infractions of 
the rules can no longer appeal to the 
CCAC. In.cases involving an appeal of 
a suspension for more than 7 days, the 
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will be placed on the 


suspended employee to show that’ the 
ASIA's decision was not justified or was 
too severe. Previously, the burden of 
proof was on the ASIA. 

The amendment also increased penalties 
levied on employers for wasteful prac- 
tices in utilizing manpower. Because 
of the quota system, which limits the 
size of the dock labor force, employers 


burden of proof 





are legally responsible for efficient 
use of the manpower available. In an 
effort to increase the efficiency of 
labor usage, the penalties to be levied 
against the employers for inadequate 
supervision, selection, and training of 
the dockworkers have been raised to a 
range from A£250 (US$562.50) to A£2,500 
(US$5,625) .--Australian Government Pub- 
lications. 











LATIN 


















CHILE 
Wages and Fringe Benefits for Steel 
and Copper Workers Compared. Infor- 





mation recently made available in Chile 
provides insight into wage and fringe 
benefit costs in two significant in- 
dustries: Copper mining and steel pro- 
duction. 

Estimates of the cost of wages and 
benefits inOctober 1965 at the Anaconda- 
Chile Exploration Co., as provided for 
under a recently negotiated collective 
bargaining agreement, have been published 
by the company (table 1). Anaconda pro- 
duces slightly less than two-thirds of 
the country's copper output and, in the 
fall of 1965, employed a total of 7,184 
workers atits three operations: Chuqui- 
camata (6,769 workers), Tocopilla (335), 
and Antofagasta (80). Five percent of 
the company's employment were  supervi- 
sors, 30 percent were white-collar work- 
ers, and 65 percent were production 
workers. The wage and benefit data of 
the company segregate direct and indirect 
payments for white-collar employees and 
production workers. Indirect payments 
accounted for 44 percent of total labor 
costs for white-collar employees and 39 
percent for production workers. 














The Pacific Steel Co., a joint venture 
between the Chilean Development Corpor- 
ation and private investors, produces 
over 90 percent of Chile's iron and steel 
output. The data in table 2, provided 
by the Pacific Steel Co., present the 
cost of wages and fringe benefits of 
middle-category manual workers and mid- 
dle-category skilled and white-collar 
workers at the company's mill located 
at Huachipato, where 3,500 manual and 
1,800 skilled and white-collar workers 
were employed in 1965. However, not all 
labor costs (e.g., social security pay- 
ments) are included in the calculation. 


The data for manual workers (middle 
category), shown in the table for the 
contract year April 1965-March 1966, 


represent anestimated total increase of 
36.5 percent over the previous contract 
for wages (32.8 percent) and fringe ben- 
efits, including a raise in the monthly 
allowance for a dependent from 16.81 to 
25 Escudos (US$4.09 to US$6.08). Wage 
and fringe benefit provisions for skilled 
and white-collar workers (middle cate- 
gory), effective July 1965 through June 
1966, also include a_ one-time bonus of 
150 Escudos anda 25-Escudo’ monthly 
allowance per dependent.--U.S. Embassy, 


Santiago. 
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Table 1. 


Estimated Average Daily Labor Costs 1/ for Wage and 


Salary Earners, Anaconda-Chile Exploration Co., October 1965 


[In Escudos 2/] 





Benefits and payments 





Direct PAYMENtS..ecccecccccceccccsccccsscesees 


Indirect paymentsS...cccccocccecccccsccesescccce 


Total Labor costes ccscicccevctcccanstees 








ROGER TOGO i oes cciuvds (ang aawine bieeusee as 
TLIMNOSB cc cegccesecvoscsercasctecvetaseeces 
OQVOTCLME 6 hav es Ke ce cic bewevécedoeeteoecé 
General bonuSeS......cecccccccceccocsccece 
Late BRILC BONUE 6 6:00 Cee TCT eee c hss 
Teday week bonuS 3/..ccccccccccccvecvesces 
Production bonuS.....ccccccccccccccscccees 
Vacationgc.sccavccctccccceytsncacse secs sake 
Vacation bonus 4/......cccsccccscevccscecs 
Christmas bonus 4/.....ccccccccccccccccece 
ProEte: GRACO se o's bcdcees deccenceetekewsiwn 
One-time contract settlement.....ssccccees 





Social benefit Laws...cccccccccccvecccvces 
Welfare benefits 2/....cccecccsccccsscvecs 
SEVETANCE PAY. cccccccccccceccccssccvccsccces 
Company store compensation......ccsscccees 
Family allowance 4/....cccccsecscecccceces 
Student allowance 4/..cccccceccccccecceecs 
Housing allowance 4/..ccccccecececcvcccees 
Transportation allowance....sccccecccccses 





Salaried Wage 

employees earners 
103.76 76.45 
58.31 46.44 
30.54 17.68 
-50 -- 
9.37 5.15 
1.39 2.69 
-53 -46 
-- 3.82 
6.57 8.07 
2.54 1.47 
1.15 1.19 
2.01 1,08 
2.83 3.53 
87 -63 
45.45 30.01 
19,39 5.78 
7.18 6.73 
6.83 2.42 
10.53 10.15 
-- 3.48 
1.12 «52 
«34 -80 
-06 13 








1/ Per 8-hour straight shift. Costs 
presented are estimates inmany cases 
and subject to change because of social 
benefit laws and company store adjust- 
ments, etc.; they are intended solely 
for general information. 

2/ i Escudo=US$0. 243. 

3/ Workers receive pay for the 7th 
day if they work 6 consecutive days. 


4/ Determined by marital status and 
number of dependents and/or students 
in the family. 

5/ Such as 
tion. 


unemployment compensa- 


Source: Anaconda-Chile Exploration 
Co., Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. 





Table 2. Minimum Wages and Costs of Selected Fringe Benefits per Month for Wage 


“and Salary Earners, Pacific Steel Co., Huachipato, Chile, 1965 
[In Escudos 1/] 














Skilled and white- 
( Presse bestcinnr 2/ collar workers 
Minimum wages and fringe benefits ee (middle category) 2/ 
Without With Without With 
dependents dependents dependents dependents 

Wages and fringe benefits, total.... 3/ 696.57 3/ 839.59 1,333.75 1,498.08 
Base FACS. sicdvececdvdeceddedcevcdccccsvece 402.48 402.48 678.40 678.40 
INCONEA VEO ind dc od dde ves thee cohen eeee saw ea 87.34 87.34 174.35 174.35 
QVGPUIMA cb. 0. 60.0 sind ile s ccemeschdpesdsiogeeces 37.03 37.03 97.69 97.69 
One-half hour Lunch...ccccccccccccvecscece -- -- 21.03 21.03 
SHLEC: bGnue siais 7 e's vic cickicie c idiuswd be edete oc 12.60 12.60 22.39 22.39 
Regular bOnuS....ccccccccescccccesccscvers 100.62 100.62 226.13 226.13 
CHEIStMAS BONUS. ccc ckovicsecececacscccess 2.58 14.85 2.85 15.68 
Longevity bonuS...csccccccccccccccesececes 19.56 19.56 33.92 33.92 
Family allowance... .cecccccccscccccececeses -- 5/ 118.75 -- 6/ 112,50 
Housing allowance. .sccccccccccccvccecesese 12.00 24.00 39.00 78.00 
VORRULON Gs CC VETER ED CERT Ce RCTC RCO COCO CC RS 22.36 22.36 37.99 37.99 

















1/ 1 Escudo=US$0.243 (October 1965). 
2/ Data apply to April 1965-March 
workers and to July 1965-June 1966 for 

white-collar workers. 

3/ Excludes profit sharing for manual workers. 

4/ Based on 30 paid days: Workers receive pay for 
7 days if they work 6 consecutive days. 


5/ Based on 4.75 persons, 
members in a manual worker's family. 
6/ Based on 4.50 persons, 
members 
fami ly . 


1966 for Manual 
skilled and 


Source: Pacific Steel Co. 








the average number of 


the average number of 
in a skilled and/or white-collar worker's 
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256 pp. [Cornell International Industrial and Labor Relations Report--Vol. VI] 





Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. The Requirements of Auto- 
mated Jobs. North American Joint Conference, Washington, 8-10 December 1964, 
Final Report and Supplement. Paris, 1965. 451 pp. [International Seminars 
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Swedish Employers' Confederation, Bureau of Statistics. Direct and Total Wage 
Costs for Workers. International Survey, 1957-1964. Stockholm, 1964. 119 pp. 
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European Communities, Statistical Office. Budgets Familiaux, 1963/64. Luxembourg, 
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----. Harmonized Statistics of Wages, October 1964. Luxembourg, 1965. 87 pp. 
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tion Research Monograph No. 4] 
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CANADA 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canadian Labour Force Survey: Methodology. 
Ottawa, 1965. 97 pp. [Catalogue No. 71-504] 


Carson, John J. "Canadian Federal Developments in Employer-Employee Relationships," 
Public Personnel Review, January 1966, pp. 2-5. 





Woods, H.D. "Trends in Public Policy in Labour Relations," Relations Industri- 
elles, July 1965, pp. 429-437. 





AUSTRIA 
"The Austrian Chambers of Labor," Austrian Information, November 1, 1965, pp. 4-5. 





BELGIUM 


"Vocational Training in the EEC: Belgium," Labor in the European Community, #10, 
November 1965, pp. 12-15. 


Belgium, Ministry of Employment and Labor. Apercu de la législation du travail 
en Belgique. Brussels, 1965. 147 pp. 
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Jorgensen, Erling. Income-Expenditure Relations of Danish Wage and Salary Earn- 
ers. Copenhagen, Denmark Statistical Department, 1965. 243 pp. 


FINLAND 


Finland, Central Pensions Institute. "Pensions Schemes in Finland," Bulletin of 
the International Social Security Association, May-June 1965, pp. 185-190. 





Kuusi, Pekka; preface and introduction by Heikki Waris. Social Policy for the 
Sixties: A Plan for Finland. [Helsinki, ] Finnish Social Policy Association, 


1964, 295 pp. [Published in Finnish in 1961] 





FRANCE 
"Les salaires dans l'industrie, le commerce et les services en 1963," Etudes et 
Conjoncture, November 1965, pp. 3-74. 


GERMANY , FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
Bunn, Ronald F. "“Employers' Associations and Collective Bargaining in the German 


Federal Republic," Southwestern Social Science Quarterly (Norman, Okla.), Sep- 


SWEDEN 
Belding, Robert E. "Retraining Adults in Sweden," Employment Service Review (Wash- 
ington) , December 1965, pp. 47-50. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Klein, Philip A. Financial Adjustments to Unemployment. London, New York, 1965, 
76 pp. [National Bureau of. Economic Research, Inc., Occasional Paper No. 93] 





Wellens, John. "Britain Adopts a New Training System: A Report on Britain's New 
Training Act," Training Directors Journal, October 1965, pp. 3-10. 
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Benjamin, Harold R. W. Higher Education in the American Republics. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1965. 224 pp. 


Blum, Albert A., and William H. Form. Industrial Relations and Social Change in 
Latin America. Gainsville, Fla., University of Florida Press, 1965. 177 pp. 


























Caribbean Organization. Planning for Economic Development in the Caribbean. Sem- 
inar on Planning Techniques and Methods, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1963. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, Central Secretariat, 1963. 223 pp. 

















Koth, Marcia N., Julio A. Silva, and Albert G. H. Dietz. Housing in Latin Amer- 
ica. Cambridge, Mass., School of Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1964. 245 pp. [Research Report R64-04]| 









United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America. Economic Survey of Latin 
America, 1963. New York, United Nations, 1965. 289 pp. [E/CN.12/696/Rev.1} 

























BAHAMAS 


Bahamas, Labor Department. Ministry of Labor Annual Report, 1964. 1965. 55 pp. 
(Mimeographed. ) 





BARBADOS 


Barbados, Office of the Premier, Economic Planning Unit. Barbados Economic Survey, 
1965. 1965. 65 pp. 





BOLIVIA 


The Progress of Land Reform in Bolivia. Madison, Wis., Land Tenure Center, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1963. 22 pp. [Discussion Paper 2] 


BRAZIL 





Paulson, Belden H, Local Political Patterns in Northeast Brazil: A Community 
Case Study. Madison, Wis., Land Tenure Center, University of Wisconsin, 1964. 
58 pp. 

Price, Robert E. Rural Unionization in Brazil. Madison, Wis., Land Tenure Center, 
University of Wisconsin, 1964. 83 pp. 

CHILE 

Issues in Land Reform: The Chilean Case. Madison, Wis., Land Tenure Center, 
University of Wisconsin, 1965. 15 pp. [Discussion Paper 5] 


Thiesenhusen, William C. An Experimental Cooperative Farming Plan in Chile. Madi- 
son, Wis., Land Tenure Center, University of Wisconsin, 1965. 40 pp. 
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de Recursos Humanos | 
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De Luca, Ricardo J. (translated by Victoria Junco Meyer). Glosario de Terminos 


Usados en Ecuador en Distintos Tipos de Tenencia de la Tierray en Situaciones 


de Trabajo Relacionadas con Ellos. Madison, Wis., Land Tenure Center, Univer- 
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Pan American Union. A Statement of the Laws of Honduras in Matters Affecting Busi- 
ness. 3d ed. Washington, D.C. 276 pp. 
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Tijerino Medrano, J. A., and Mario Palma Ibarra. La Legislacidén Laboral de Nica- 
ragua y Los Convenios de OIT. Managua, Editorial Lacayo, 1965. 2 vols., 828 
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Panama, Direccién de Estadistica y Censo. Censos Nacionales de 1960. Sexto Censo 
de Poblacién y Segundo de Vivienda. Vol. VII. Caracteristicas de la Familia. 
1964; 317 pp. Compendio General de Poblacién. 1964; 149 pp. 
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Usados en Peri en Distintos Tipos de Tenencia de la Tierray en Situaciones de 
Trabajo Relacionados con Ellos. Madison, Wis., Land Tenure Center, University 
of Wisconsin, 1964. 34 pp. 


Peru, Ministerio de Trabajo y Asuntos Indfgenas. Salarios Minimos en el Peri. 
Lima, 1965. 198 pp. 
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Rampersad, Frank. Growth and Structural Change in the Economy of Trinidad and 
Tobago, 1951-1961. Jamacia, Institute of Social and Economic Research, Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, 1965? 95 pp. 








Trinidad and Tobago, Central Statistical Office. Annual Statistical Digest, 1963. 
Port-of-Spain, 1965. 213 pp. 
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Ebling, Walter H. Agricultural Data Collecting and Reporting in Venezuela. Madi- 
son, Wis., Land Tenure Center, University of Wisconsin, 1964, 40 pp. [Train- 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON THE NETHERLANDS 


Explanatory Note 


Statistical information in the Nether- 
lands is collected, compiled, and pub- 
lished primarily by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics (CBS), Ministry of Econom- 
ic Affairs. Some of the major publica- 
tions of the Bureau include Maandschrift 

Monthly Bulletin]; Nationale rekeningen 
National Accounts]; Sociale maandsta- 
tistiek [Monthly Bulletin of Social Sta- 
tistics]; Jaarcijfers voor Nederland 
[Statistical Yearbook of the Nether- 
lands]; Statistisch zakboek [Pocket 
Yearbook]; and the Statistisch bulletin 
[Statistical Bulletin], which appears 
twice a week. The CBS and the Netherlands 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health, provided assistance for this 
note and supplied directly some of the 
Statistics for the tables which follow. 




















Labor Force. Table 1 contains annual 
estimates of the labor force, consisting 


of employed persons plus the registered 
manpower reserve (discussed later), ex- 


pressed in man-years. Three hundred 
days of work are considered equivalent 
to 1 man-year, irrespective of the num- 
ber of hours worked in the day, except 
for female unpaid family workers, for 
whom 300 days of work are considered 
equivalent to two-thirds of a man-year. 
The figures are estimates derived from 
a variety of sources. The population 
censuses of 1947 and 1960, the 1950 
census of establishments, the trien- 
nial census of agriculture, and the 
quintennial census of government are 
used as benchmarks, and interpolation 
and extrapolation are carried but with 
the aid of social insurance records; 
quarterly surveys of industrial estab- 
lishments employing 10 persons or more; 
amonthly sample of agricultural es- 
tablishments larger than 1 hectare; an 
annual May sample of all agricultural 
establishments; quarterly figures for 
the Central Government; monthly figures 
for the military; and annual June 30 
figures for municipalities. Comparable 
figlvres to those in table 1 have not 
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been published for any year since 196l. 
However, they will be available during 
1966 and will be published in Labor De- 
velopments Abroad when received. 

Table 2 contains labor force figures 
from the population census of May 31, 
1960. The figures relate to all eco- 
nomically active persons, including those 
temporarily unemployed, who usually work 
15 hours or more per week as of the date 
of the census. Homeworkers are excluded. 
The 1960 census figures are closely com- 
parable to those of 1947, but the bound- 
ary line between economically active and 
inactive persons was less sharply de- 
fined in 1947. This is believed to effect 
only the number of female family work- 
ers and domestic workers. 

Table 3 contains figures on wage and 
Salary worker employment in industrial 
enterprises employing 10 persons or 
more, The data are collected quarterly 
and refer to the number of full-time 
employees on the payrolls of reporting 
establishments at the end of the quarter. 
Estimates are made for nonreporting es- 
tablishments. Working proprietors and 
persons temporarily absent because of 
illness or vacation are included; per- 
sons on leave for military service and 
homeworkers are excluded. 

The registered manpower reserve (ta- 
ble 4) consists of all persons aged 14 
(15 for females) to 65 who either are 
unemployed or employed on public relief 
works (projects for "additional employ- 
ment'"') and who are considered physically 
and mentally able to work and are reg- 
istered at a public employment office 
on the next-to-last working day of the 
month as seeking full-time jobs. Reg- 
istration is compulsory only for persons 
receiving unemployment benefits. Un- 
employed persons consist of the wholly 
unemployed--persons without a labor con- 
tract--and persons on temporary layoff. 
Married women are not counted as unem- 
ployed unless they are main breadwinners. 
Women are never employed on public relief 
projects, 

Table 4 also contains figures on the 
number ef job vacancies voluntarily reg- 























istered by employers with the public 
employment offices and remaining unfilled 
as of the end of the month. 


Foreign Workers. As of June 30, 1965, 
there were about 60,000 foreign wage 
and salary workers living and working 
in the Netherlands, about 20,000 Belgians 
working in the Netherlands but living in 
Belgium, and anestimated 13,000 foreign 
seamen working on Dutch oceangoing ves- 
sels. Table 5 shows the number of foreign 
wage and salary workers employed in Dutch 
enterprises, including persons resident 
in the Netherlands for many years. The 
data, from the Netherlands Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Public Health, are 
based on the number of work permits 
issued. Workers from Belgium and Lux- 
embourg are excluded as they do not re- 
quire work permits. Table 6 shows the 
number of Belgians working in the Nether- 
lands but living in Belgium and also 
the number of Dutch workers resident in 
the Netherlands but working in Belgium. 





Hours and Earnings. Data on average 
weekly hours worked (table 7) and aver- 
age hourly and weekly earnings (table 
8) are obtained from a sample survey of 
major industrial establishments. The 
surveys were conducted annually prior 
to 1961; since 1961, they have been 
conducted semiannually in April and Oc- 
tober. For most industries, a stratified 
sample is drawn from establishments em- 
ploying 10 workers or more, but smaller 
establis hments are included in industries 
where small firms are of considerable 
importance; for example, in construction, 
wholesale trade, and transportation, 
establishments employing 5 workers or 
more are covered, and in retail trade, 
the lower limit varies from 2to 4 work- 
ers. Data are collected for 1 week in 
the survey month for a random sample of 
production and related workers, includ- 
ing working foremen, in the surveyed 
establishments. Any representative week 
in the survey month may be selected by 
the reporting establishment. Data are 
reported separately for each worker. 
The semiannual surveys have covered about 
7,200 establishments and 120,000 workers. 

The hours worked figures relate only 
to "full-week" workers and include over- 








time hours, paid "short absences" from 
work, and vacations. Figures up to 
April 1964 also include paid hours for 
traveling from home to work and hours 
worked by apprentices. The hours worked 
concept was revised in April 1964 to 
exclude travel time and hours worked by 
apprentices. Table 7 contains April 
1964 figures based on both concepts in 
order to illustrate the effect of the 
revision. The earnings figures represent 
gross earnings (before deductions for 
wage (income) taxes and social security 
payments) of workers, including payments 
for both time and piece work, overtime, 
travel time, and time not worked. How- 
ever, family allowances and benefits 
paid irregularly, such as profit shares 
and holiday bonuses, are excluded. Av- 
erage weekly earnings are computed by 
dividing aggregate weekly earnings of 
the surveyed full-week workers by the 
number of such workers; average hourly 
earnings are computed by dividing aggre- 
gate earnings of all surveyed workers 
by aggregate hours worked by all workers. 


Compensation of Employees. Table 9, 


derived from the Netherlands' national 
accounts, shows the total compensation 
of all persons for services rendered as 
employees in public or private enter- 
prises, including households (i.e., do- 
mestic servants) and government. The 
total figure refers to the compensation 
of residents of the Netherlands or abroad. 
Figures for enterprises (including gov- 
ernment enterprises such as the Post 
Office) refer to the compensation of 
resident and foreign employees working 
in domestic enterprises. 

Compensation refers to gross compen- 
sation prior to wage tax and social 
security deductions. In addition to 
wages and salaries, compensation includes 
tips, commissions, and all supplementary 
monetary benefits paid to employees; the 
monetary value of payments in kind (such 
as free rent or free food); and normal 
employer premium payments to social in- 
surance institutions and pension funds. 
Extra contributions to pension funds 
paid by employers out of profits and 
Government contributions to social se- 
curity premiums are excluded. Salaries 
of company officials are included but 
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not income from ownership of shares in 
the company. Inputed wages or salaries 
of self-employed persons are excluded 
and household members working in an en- 
terprise of the head of a household are 
not regarded as employees unless a la- 
bor contract is concluded. 


Cost-of-Living Index, The cost-of- 
living index (table 10) is computed as 
a base-weighted arithmetic average of 
price relatives for 432 items. The 
weights and items were derived from a 
family expenditure survey conducted be- 
tween April 1959 and March 1960 with a 
sample of approximately 2,500 4-person 





per year (par rate of exchange during 
this period: 1 guilder=US$0.265). The 
index is computed both including and 
excluding. compulsory social insurance 
and wage taxes. 

Prices for most items are collected 
monthly by agents from retail stores and 
public markets in 34 municipalities; 
prices for certain items are collected 
at longer intervals, depending on the 
price variability of the individual item, 
Rent quotations generally are obtained 
in May and November of each year. Sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the prices of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and certain 
clothing items are accounted for by 


varying item weights within groups of 
constant percentage weights. 


families of manual and nonmanual workers 
earning not more than 8,000 guilders 


Netherlands. Employment Status of the Population, 
Selected Years, 1960-61 

[Population in thousands; labor force in thousands of man-years 1/] 

1955 1960 


Table l. 





Employment status 1950 





11,486 
7,009 


10,751 
6,635 


10,114 


Population 2/.ecceeccccccccscccvesecersecnes 
6,367 


Population aged 15-64 cccccccccccccvcccccce 
4,396 
62.7 


4,178 
63.0 


3,915 


Total labor force....ccccocccccccccseccvcese 
61.5 


Percent of population aged 15-64...... 


108 136 130 
3,807 4,042 4,266 


Armed ForceS.ccccccccvcsscccees 
Civilian labor forcesccccccccscevcecesessece 





3,989 4,217 


Employed. sccccccccccccccessccsssecssssesscsevres 
Percent wage and salary workerS....ssee-ee 
Percent self-employed and unpaid family 

WOTKETS . cc cccccccccrcscereesesessevere 
Enterprises 3/.cccccsccccccccessccvcseccevcers 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing....++eee- 
Mining and quarrying. ..cccscscecevscevseoees 
Manufacturing. .ccccrceccccserccecsccvcecvers 
COMSCLUCELON se. coccccccecevssersscssvessseees 
Electric, gas, and water serviceS....s..e--e 
Commerce, banking, and insurance.......ssee. 
Transportation, storage, and communication... 
Other ServiCeS...ccsecccsvcesevcesscsceseece 
Government 4/escccceesecsevesssserescscesesers 


Registered Manpower LESETVE.seeeeereesessssvcees 
Percent of civilian labor force.......+ee- 


Malé.coccece 
Female..... 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

















4/ Excludes Government enterprises, as noted 
in footnote 3. 


Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, 1961- 


1/ 1 man-year is equivalent to 300 days of 


work, 
2/ Average of December 31 
December 31 of prior year. 
3/ Includes Government enterprises, such as 
Government farms, State mines, the State rail- 
ways, the Post Office, and hospitals. 


of given year and 
Source: 


1962, p. 98, and Nationale rekeningen, 1960, 
Statistical Studies No. ll, 1961, p. 58 (The 


Hague, Central Bureau of Statistics). 
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Table 2. Netherlands. Economically Active Population, by Industry, 
Class of Worker, and Sex, May 31, 1960 


[Population census ] 





Self- Family Salary Wage Temporarily 
Industry Totat employed workers workers workers j|not working 





Both Sexes 
All industries.....cscccccccecee| 4,168,626 643,823 197,697 | 1,242,152 | 2,067,266 17,688 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.... 446,695 224,378 ; 5,522 122,737 1,576 
Mining and quarrying..c.ccccccccsccces 60,696 290 9,575 50,613 149 
Manufacturing..cccccccccccccccccccccee| 1,245,784 84,996 13,076 268,723 876,705 2,284 





FOODS coi cc cccweviwcccoscccveeeceeens 164,316 16,962 3,739 35,942 107 ,446 217 
BEVETAZES oe cccccccccccccccccsccsees 12,797 409 4,725 7,678 
Tobacco productS....cscccccccccccces 16,431 223 2,811 13,357 
Textiles. ccccoccccccccccccccsccccccecs 106,820 1,000 18,024 87,447 
Apparel, including footwear, and 

other readymade textile goods... 125,837 19,464 13,600 90,666 
Wood ProductS..ceccccccsccsececsceces 32,128 3,031 4,168 24,430 
FUrnitur® ss occcvvcccccscescccsuccens 38,773 6,831 4,000 26,751 
Paper and paper productsS........ee0. 29,809 244 44 6,425 23,086 
Printing and publishing.....scescceee 63,886 2,813 22,071 38,542 
Leather and leather products, except 

LOOCWEAT . cecccccccccccccccescece 11,304 948 8,326 8,359 
Rubber products....scccccccccccecces 12,149 169 2,882 9,061 
Chemicals and chemical products..... 67,523 585 25,889 40,920 
Petroleum and coal productsS.......e. 15,696 i0 6,718 8,960 
Stone, clay, and glass products..... 54,338 1,848 7,923 44,221 
Basic metals..cccccccccccccccccccces 34,821 178 7,964 26,639 
Metal productS..cccccccccccccccccces 105,846 9,170 18,771 76,063 
Machinery, except electrical........ 86,288 2,182 22,779 60,798 
Electrical machinery and equipment.. 93,443 1,260 31,383 60,514 
Transportation equipment...ccccceces 143,362 13,194 24,768 102,719 
MiscellaneouS...cccccccccccccccccccs 30,162 4,475 6,055 19,138 


Construction and allied industries.... 404, 365 47,974 31,635 314,446 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary 

SELVICES . odivccoccccopesvenecececee 46,905 37 16,776 30,065 
Commerce, banking, and insurance....... 675,899 170,779 61,955 339,087 102,429 
Transportation, storage, and com- 

MUNIcCAations vecrcccccvcscscccovcoce 288,940 2,178 6,446 91,106 164,946 
Services 1/.cccccccccccccvcesocccecces 980,516 90,490 15,522 477,940 393,482 
UMNO ccc ccicdelcemccecsceddoceseacts 18,826 150 4 1,788 11,530 


Male 

All industrieS...ccccccsesecceee| 3,240,511 593,375 103,882 822,635 | 1,705,366 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.... 406,146 218,893 61,796 4,822 119,082 
Mining and quarrying. ..cscccccccccoces 59,536 288 64 8,922 50,114 
Manufacturing. .cccccccccceccccccccccee| 1,043,095 78,605 10,854 210,884 740,639 


FOOD ccwerde eve e verted bis bosses eebe 142,577 16,838 3,504 28,214 93,807 
Beverages .ccccccccccccccccccsccccece 11,448 395 54 3,757 7,328 
Tobacco products. ..ccccccscccccceces 11,572 221- 6 2,039 9,278 
FORCL LOB ok cccdccc costs seesivccedcoge 79,462 866 127 12,603 65,725 
Apparel, including footwear, and 

other readymade textile goods... 52,979 14,031 1,045 8,727 29,005 
Wood productS.ccscccsecccccccccscces 30,939 3,011 399 3,423 24,047 
UUPAICUESs vic ccccccctceccesesvatecsee 36,205 6,749 951 3,207 25,197 
Paper and paper productS....eceseeee 24,757 225 25 5,014 19,485 
Printing and publishing...-.cccceees 52,644 2,714 268 15,570 34,027 
Leather and leather products, except 

LOOTWEAT sc ccccccccccccccccccevcce 9,177 921 97 7,951 6,689 
Rubber productsS....cccccccsccccceses 10,952 165 22 2,374 8,385 
Chemicals and chemical products..... 57,566 556 43 20,069 36,845 
Petroleum and coal products.......e. 14,461 9 5 5,627 8,817 
Stone, clay, and glass products..... 51,507 1,793 6,613 42,815 
Basic metals. cccccccccsccccesseccces 33,224 175 14 6,825 26,188 
Metal productS..cccscrccccsccecceces 100,211 9,100 1,304 15,459 73,921 
Machinery, except electrical........ 81,731 2,169 267 19,296 59,686 
Electrical machinery and equipment.. 77,760 1,253 158 24,902 51,351 
Transportation equipment....ceeseece 138,446 13,083 2,057 21,121 101,850 
MiscellameouS...sccccceccccccccceces 25,477 4,331 293 4,594 16,183 


See footnotes at end of table. 









































































































Table 2. Netherlands. Economically Active Population, by Industry, 
Class of Worker, and Sex, May 31, 1960--Continued 
[Population census] 
Self- Family Salary Wage Temporaril 
Industry Total employed workers workers ‘workers [not workin 
Male--Continued 

Construction and allied industries.... 398,952 47,759 7,843 27,913 313,266 2,171 
Electric, gas, water, and sanitary 

SETVICES . cccccccccccsccccccccccese 44,783 37 2 15,117 29,604 23 
Commerce, banking, and insurance...... 453,440 153,281 16,081 189,549 93,193 1,336 
Transportation, storage, and com- 

MUNI CACLOMN sss. vss ccccccccesecvcves 267,792 425 4,272 75,951 161,577 1,688 
Services L/,ccccccscccccccvscccccccces 550,164 70,078 2,968 288,423 187,241 1,454 
Unknown. cccccccccccccccccccccccsvecsces 16,603 130 2 1,054 10,650 4,767 

Female 
All industrieS..ccccocccsccevece 928,115 50,448 93,815 419,517 361,900 2,435 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.... 40,549 5,485 30,686 700 3,655 23 
Mining and quarrying. ccccccssoceseses 1,160 2 5 653 499 1 
Manufacturing...ccccccccccscecsccccescs 202,689 6,391 2,222 57,839 136,066 171 
FOOd cc cccccccccccccscccceccccesecces 21,739 124 235 7,728 13,639 13 
BOVOTAZOE . ccvcscccccccevevscvccccces 1,349 14 17 968 350 -- 
Tobacco productS...ccccccscscccccses 4,859 2 3 772 4,079 3 
TeRtL LOB. oo arvins 019m 000 00 0000 ovcccccto 27,358 134 68 5,421 21,722 13 
Apparel, including footwear, and 
other readymade textile goods... 72,908 5,433 824 4,873 61,661 117 
Wood product. .cssccsccseccccscscces 1,189 20 41 745 383 -- 
Furniture. cccvccerccccccsdscescccecs 2,568 82 138 793 1,554 1 
Paper and paper productS.....eeceesee 5,052 19 19 1,411 3,601 2 
Printing and publishing.........+e+. 11,242 99 122 6,501 4,515 5 
Leather and leather products, except 
LOOCWOET cc poasecccccvvccscccccce 2,127 27 54 375 1,670 1 
Rubber productsS.......cccccscvcccces 1,197 4 8 508 676 1 
Chemicals and chemical products..... 9,962 29 30 5,820 4,075 8 
Petroleum and coal productsS.......e. 1,235 1 -- 1,091 143 -- 
Stone, clay, and glass products..... 2,831 55 60 1,310 1,406 -- 
Basic metalsececedicccccsvvevseccccse 1,597 3 4 1,139 451 -- 
Metal productS...cccccccccscecsesccees 5,635 70 110 3,312 2,142 1 
Machinery, except electrical........ 4,557 13 49 3,483 1,012 -- 
Electrical machinery and equipment.. 15,683 7 26 6,481 9,163 6 
Transportation equipment.........ss. 4,916 111 289 3,647 869 -- 
MiscellaenGoUs .sccocscrcsccsdccoccces 4,685 144 125 1,461 2,955 -- 
Construction and allied industries.... 5,413 215 296 1,722 1,180 -- 
Electric, gas, water, and sanitary 

COTVICEB occ cdsdcccedcdssbooveccoes 2,122 -- 2 1,659 461 -- 
Commerce, banking, and insurance...... 222,459 17,498 45,874 149,538 9,236 313 
Transportation, storage, and com- 

MUNICATION. .cccccccccccvccvccccces 21,148 1,753 2,174 15,155 3,369 25 
Services l/sececcsccvccscsccccvsscvece 430,352 20,412 12,554 189,517 206,554 1,315 
UNKNOWN . cc cccccrcceccccceccceccecccces 2,223 20 2 734 880 587 














77,020 as wage workers. 





1/ Includes 77,441 men in compulsory military serv- 
ice, of whom 421 are classified as salary workers and 


Source: 


Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, 1961-1962 (The 


Hague, Central Bureau of Statistics), pp. 88-91. 




















iporarily 
working 





2,171 


23 
1,336 


1,688 
1,454 
4,767 











Table 3. Netherlands. Employment in Industrial Establishments of 10 Employees or More, 
by Industry and Type of Worker, 1963-64 


[In thousands ] 



































1963 1964 
iaaageey ALL Production | Other All Production | Other 
employees workers employees | employees workers employees 
All industrieS...cccccccscereese 1,160.6 882.5 278.1 1,170.1 882.8 287.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products....... 51.6 43.5 8.1 52.0 43.6 8.4 
Cutting and polishing of diamonds and 
other precious StoneS...ccccceserees 6 4 el 5 4 et 
Printing and publishing....seccceesece 46.1 37.6 8.5 46.5 37.7 8.8 
Chemicals and chemical products....... 73.6 47.0 26.7 76.4 48.2 28.3 
Wood, cork, and straw productsS.......- 43.5 35.8 7.7 44.9 36.9 8.0 
Clothing. cccccccvccccccccccscsvccsscces 75.0 64.2 10.7 74.9 63.9 11.0 
Cleaning. cccccccccccccevcccsccccccces 14.4 12.4 2.0 14.2 12.2 2.0 
Leather and leather products, in- 
cluding footwear, and rubber products 40.5 32.9 7.7 40.4 32.6 7.8 
Mining and quarrying 1/...sccseccesoes 57.6 49.0 8.6 56.5 47.8 8.7 
Metals and metal products, including 
transportation equipment....cccccesee 405.0 293.3 111.8 412.3 296.2 116.1 
Paper and paper productS...ecccccosoece 33.4 26.6 6.8 34.4 27.3 7.1 
Textiles. .ccccccccccccccccecccvesesecs 117.5 96.7 20.8 114.8 93.9 20.9 
Gas, electricity, and water works 1/.. 39.0 19.9 19.1 40.5 20.6 20.0 
Food, beverage, and tobacco products.. 162.6 123.1 39.5 161.7 121.5 40.2 
Source: Sociale maandstatistiek (The Hague, Central 


1/ The electricity works of the State mining indus- 


try are included in mining and quarrying. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


may not equal totals. 





Bureau of Statistics), October 1965, p. 331. 









































Table.4, Netherlands. Registered Manpower Reserve and Unfilled Vacancies, 
Selected Years, 1950-64 and September 1965 
{In thousands ] 
Sept. 
Item 1950 1955 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Registered manpower re- 

BETVE. cccccccccccccccs 80.2 53.4 48.9 35.4 33.2 33.7 30.2 27.7 

Percent of wage and sal- 
ary labor force 1/.. 2.8 1.6 1.4 1.0 9 9 8 7 

Occupational Group 
Building trades workers......+. 9.9 7.7 6.2 3.7 2.7 el 3.1 2.0 
Farmhands....cscsccccsssocsces 11.2 12.2 6.3 4.0 3.2 9 2.6 8 
Unskilled manual workers...... 17.8 13.3 6.7 4.3 3.5 .0 3.7 2.8 
Partly handicapped workers....| (2/) (2/) 16.7 13.9 13.9 13,0 11.0 11.1 
Otherecccscccccccccccccccccccs 41.3 20.2 13.0 9.5 9.9 10.9 9.9 10.2 
Status 

Unemployed. .cesscccececcccsecs 58.8 41.4 41.3 31.3 30.3 31.9 28.2 26.6 

Percent of wage and sal- 
ary labor force 1/.. 2.0 1.3 12 9 8 9 8 7 

Employed on public relief 

works Blaovesecvccvvsccccece 21.4 12.0 7.6 4.1 2.9 1.8 2.0 1.1 
Unfilled job vacancies.......+. 36.0 89.6 92.3 118.5 122.1 121.6 131.0 135.2 
1/ Employed wage and salary workers (including mili- Source: Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, various is- 
tary), plus manpower reserve. sues, ek, various issues, and 


2/ Prior to 1956, 
Classified by occupation, 
3/ Includes jobs 
well as public relief works. 


subsidized by the Government, 


partly handicapped workers were 





h » various issues (The Hague, Central Bureau 
of Statistics); 


[Description of th 


ont feediadiriss_can. de. axhaldanerks 
L ket], various issues (The 


Hague, Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health). 








Table 5. Netherlands. 


Number of Foreign Wage and Salary Workers Working in 


the Netherlands, 1/ by Nationality, Selected Periods, 1955-65 





Country of origin 


Nov. 
1955 


June 1965 





Dec. 


1964 Males 





All MTKETR. 0 cnc ae neeesedswees 


26,764 


51,649 52,793 





SPAIN. ccccccccccccvcccccveccccsccece 
Germany (Federal Republic).....seee- 
BGOLY 0:0 ns 4 cad 00000 nko 4 +:0 0:5.0:0$ 60,6200 
TUtKSy voc cvincidicccccceces vovccctcoecs 
NODOCOO sic b Se Hs w'dc cccesetdeevdesscuicc 
United Kingdom....sccccccsccccccccces 
GEOSCR ss ccsircccesevrecsscsedsceeedscee 
BOL OIG oo: é:6 0:6 016:6. 40000 0.0:00.090.000500080 
Yugoslavia. rccocccccccccccccccccccccs 
HUNBATY .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Portugal. .ccccccccccvcccsccscccccece 
AUSCT1A. cc ccovccccccdetovcccccceceses 
is RPP ETOP PE PP es ht PERT ERS ee 
GORE COURTKIOS. oo cect ccccticcbovciec 

SI EOG BEACECccanvicsncsvavecrerreccs 

Serle werland és s civiecéss-cnwwees vowcee 
Statel C68 .'. o:6/6:6'0% oi00.65 bie 0 66 0-00 cles 





(2/) 
11,566 
1,143 
(2/) 
(2/) 
1,011 
(2/) 
2,446 





14,560 
6,073 
7,030 
5,742 
3,127 
1,966 
1,956 
1,037 
1,034 

908 
804 
644 
625 
4,489 
1,178 
422 
2,798 


12,838 
7,859 
7,217 
4,585 
1,956 
2,256 
2,387 
1,170 

813 
1,075 
428 
840 
578 

4/ 4,717 

(5/) 
456 
2,931 


3/ 














1/ Workers from Belgium and Luxembourg are 


excluded, since they no longer 
permits to work in the Netherlands. 


require work 
In Novem- 


ber 1955, 13,092 Belgian workers had permits to 
work in the Netherlands; in November 1960, 9,880 


had permits. 

2/ Included in “other countries." 

3/ Males only; females included in 
countries." 


Table 6. 


Netherlands. 


“other 


4/ Includes Moroccan and Portuguese female 
workers. 
5/ Not available. 


Source: Sociale maandstatistiek (The Hague, 
Central Bureau of Statistics) October 1965, pp. 
336-337, and Social Statistics (Brussels, Sta- 
tistical Office of the European Communities), 
1963, No. 4, p. 270, and 1965, No. 4, p. 131. 





Belgian and Dutch Nationals 


Working Across the Frontier, 1955 and 1960-64 





Year 


Belgians 

working 

in the 
Netherlands 





1955. ccccccccesseves 


1960... ccccccrecvcvecs 


196Levececcccccevecs 
1962. .cccccccccvccee 


1 RS SA Peeper mp: eee 


1964. .ccecccrecovseses 


eeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeer 
eeoeeervere 


ereeeveee 


5,501 


9,454 
12,137 
15,113 
16,401 
16,651 
16,652 


1St Quarter. sere cecceevees 
2d QUATLCET..sereveecesvens 
3d quarter. .ceceevvevvveee 
Gth quarter....ssccccccves 


15,772 
16,783 
17,244 











Source: Sociale maandstatistiek (The Hague, Central Bu- 


reau of Statistics), April 1965, p. 116. 
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LABOR Lad AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report. No. 
241. Austria, 40 cents, 
218. Bolivia, 30 cents. 
264. Burma, 40 cents. 
227.. Ceylon, °35 cents, 
Colombia. 35 cents, 
220. Coste Rica, 30 cents. 
Ecuador, 35 cents. - 
El Salvador. 30 cents. 
Guatemala. 25 cents. 
Maiti. 3 40 cents, 
Honduras, 30 cents. 
Iran, “40 cents. 
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Mexico. 45 cents. 48 eee 40. cents. 


LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 gente, 2 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384. cents. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR: IN. AFRICA, 1960-64. “BLS Bulletin 1473, 60 cents. 
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Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bi t 
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Brazil, _ BLS Report 191. 
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